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The Role of the Electorate in the liississippi County 
by 


Gordon KX, Bryan 
Department of History and Government 


The county is an important unit in the conduct of eleotions and in the organi- 
zation and cperation of political parties in practically all sections of the country. 

é It is an election district for the election, not only of county and i1ocal officers, 
but also for state and national officials, and serves as a representative district 
for members of the state legislature and for the setection of judges of the courts 

e of the state. In these respects the county in Mississippi is no exception to the 
general rule, and any consideration of the government of the county would be incon 
plete without some attention to the eleciorate and the electoral function, 


Every inhabitant of the State, except idiots and insame persons; who is a cite 
igen of the United States and at ieast twenty-one vears of ase, and has resided in 
the State for two years ani in the cisirict for one year, who is able to read or un= 
derstand any section of the constitution of the State when read to him, who shall 
have refsistered as provided by law, who has not been convicted of certain crimes,who 
has paid poll taxzs for the two years preceding the gieotion in which he offers to 
vote, is a qualified elector of his voting districte 


Conduct of Flections 


General state elections are held by ballot in the several counties on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November in the year 1931 and every four years 
thereafter. For the conduct of elections, a board of election commissioners of three 
persons is appointed in every county by the state board of election commissioners to 
serve for two yezrs, one of the commissioners beins desiffnated to have the ballots 
printed and distributed in his county. Also, a resistrar is appointed by the state 
board of election commissioners in the several counties, the clerk of the circuit 
court usually being desitnated to serve in that capacity,3 


The election commissioners for the county meet at the courthouse on the first 
Monday in October after their appointment and remain in session to hear and deter= 
Mine all appeals from the decision of the resgistrar in allowing or vefusing to allow 
persons to register as voters, They are supposed to meet in March each year to re= 
vise the registration and poll books, but this is grossly neglected. In none of the 
counties visited in the course of this study has a revision of the poll books been 


made in recent yearse 


Prior to every election the county election commission appoints at least three 
persons for each clection district as managers of the election, and also an election 

, bailiff to five police protection in the conduct of the election.4 The commissioners 
procure and distribute a sufficient number of ballot boxes to the election districts 
of the county and see that all necessary supplies for the conduct of the election are 


at hand, 


Furthermore, the commissioners are required to place the names of all candidates 


Since the Democratic Party has dominated the politics of the State, it is not 
deemed necessary here to dwell on the party organization in the county, although 
it is maintained to some extent very much as in all other states through party 
committees in the tewns, cities, and precincts of the county. 

2 Mississippi Code, 1942, Sece 3235. 

3 Ibid., Secs. 3205, 3237.6 

4 Ibid,, Secs. 3226, 3246. 
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on the ballots when notified fifteen days before election day on nomination, peti- 
tion, or request that they be candidates, and they follow the general form of the 
official ballot furnished by the secretary of state in preparing ballots, If bale 
lots are lost or destroyed, they must furnish new ones and report the matter to the 
grand jury if they deem necessary. 


Upon receiving the election returns, the commissioners canvass them, ascertain 
and declare the results, and within ten days after the election, deliver a certifi- 
cate of election to the successful candidates for county offices. They trensmit to 
the Secretary of State a statement of the whole number of votes given each candidate 
for any office at the election. After each election, the commiesicners meke a list 
of all persons serving in any capacity during the election and who are entitled to 
compsnsation, certify to the corregtress of the list, ana file the same with “the 
Clerk of the board of supervisors. The commissioners also have duties relating to 
the holdin’ of special elections to fiil vacancies in county offices, 


Absentee voting was again legalized in 1944 after hiving been abolished in 1932, 
Under present regulations, the election commissioners of the county must furnish, 
within at lea3t Sen Jays prior to any elesiion, & sufficient cl ahsentee bale 
lots for the «se of ail voters who have vronevly applied for vheme Tbe rectorztion 
of absentee votins was broughs about largely beveuse so many qualificd,vovercs who 
were in the armed services wovld ctherwise be virtually Gisfranchised. 


After the election the baliot boxes snd other equipinent used in the election 
are not removed from the polking places until the seunt 15 complete, but they 2re 
then Jelivere? to the clerk of the circuit court for preservation; A siatement of 
the resuits of the election in the electiou Aistri¢t must be certified and sigaed 
by tae managers and clerks, ana the pol} bozks, telly shoots, List of voters, and 
ballot toxes, and bailots must be delivered to the comsissioners of tne eiescion,9 


Necdless to say, there are many 124.1 vcrovisions pertaining to the conduct of 
elections ani many officials participating which have not been mentioned, Huowevery 
the above sketch wiil give some idea of th: way in which the electorate is cnabled 
to fucticn. itt ¢hould be noted that the nrimary elections are subjest to many of 
the laws which are applicable to the celectiors, and.the rrosedure is mech 
the sams, with thea county exesucive committee of the pavtiy pecformani mauy ar the 
functions neted above a3 performed by the election comrissioners in tha genosval e= 
lecticn. To be eligibie to vote in the primary a person must be a queiified veter 
under the general law and aise in accord with the party holding the primary within 
two yoars preceding the primary. + The Gaces for primacies are the First luesday 
after the first Monday in av¢dust for the first primary, and the sesocnd primary is 
hdld three weeks thereafter. The Democratic Primary in Mississipri is tanta 
mount to election because of lack of any real opposition in the general élections, 


Functions of the Electorate 


Certain legislative or quasi-lefislative functions are vested in the electorate 
of the county oy constitutional provisions, The removal of the county seat must be 
authorized ty th: electorate, creation of new counties requires approval of the -4e 
lectoretc of the county. change of the boundaries of a judicial district in the coun= 
ty mu:t be eprroved by the electorate, and tbe consent of the electorate is required 
for the consolidation of existins counties. 


Statutory law has enlarged the function of the county electorate in several ine 
stances by provicing for initiative and referendum proccedinss, When the touri of 
supervisurs receives a petition touching any matter concerning the entire county and 
over which it has jurisdiction signed by twenty-five per cent:of the qualified voters 


H 
ca 


Secs. 3250, 3263, 3275. 
3279-3280. 
32E5, 


i 


wis 


1944, Chapter 174. 
2, Secs. 3249, 3273. 


ii? 


During the war, the primaries were temporarily shifted to July 
he second primary eight weeks later so the absentee ballots cast by voters 
armed forces might be counted in the election. 
Constitution cf Mississippi, Sece 259, 260, 271. 
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of the county, the board must adopt such proposal or submit it to a special e ? on 
and, if the vote is favorable, the board must put the proposition into effecte- Ale 
so, the board must call a special election on the establishment or abolition of a 
County court on petition of ten per cent of the qualified voters, and on pe titjon of 
twanty per cent for establishing or abolishing the office of county attorneyeo- 


Other matters which must be submitted to the electorate for avproval include 
the creation, alteration, or abolition of consolidated school districts, imsuing 
bonds for agricultural hifh schoels and ab@lishing such schocis, levwyins » tax for 
extenisica cf the. scheol term, and supporting a juniors estab 
aishing end supporting a coun ty-mun ied pal hospital, ineurring interest-bearing debts 
excevt in anticiprtion of taxcs, issuing hignway bonds, and certein regulations »vore 
tainins to Speciel road districts,+° ‘hese are oniy a few of many such provisions 
requrivg action by the electoratcoe 


In addition to these general provisions the Legislature has made numerous spe= 
cific extensions of the privwilete o? initiative and referendum for counties, Actions 
covered ty these pravisioas fall into three general chasses, (1) actions by the board 
of suvervisorg that must dc submitted to the clectorete fcr finol authorizaticn; {2 

; actions that may be undertakea oniy upon initiation by the electorate; (3) actions 
of the board that must be brought before the electorate only if a protest: ug petition 


is presestedso 


Size 


of the Electorate 


Perhaps the most sisgnificent single factor limiting the number of quaiified 
voters and the number actusily voting is the coastatutional]l reouirement that every 
voter be able tc read any soction of the Constitution of the State, cr to understand 
it andl give a reaseradle interpretation cof ite the registrar is forbidden to list 
anv person %8 a qualified voter who cannot satisfy this requirement, Tue effect of 
this and otter aualiiications for voting upon the size of the electorate is indicated 
Tabie VT, Of course. of indifference and 2 number of other reasons, many 
eligible vcters make no attcmpt to exercise their privitege. 


The resvlt of this situation is that in many counties popular fovernment actue 
ally gces by default; «nd the role of the electorate in selecting elective olfi+ers 

and partioipating, thnug? the initiative and referendum, in the determinztion of pole 
icy in lett in tne hands cf a cather smali per cent of the adult populavicne Under 
suc. circumstances, politicians and officials of the county are often abie to pere 

petvate themscives in office or to get policy decisions to their liking by influence 
ing a relatively small number of votersa. 


TABLE VII — SIZE OF ELECTORATE IN SELECTED MISSISSIPPI COUNTIES 


Population, 1940 © No, Reg. Voters, No. Voting in Deme 
County Total 21 years and over 1947 Primary, 1947 


Adans 27,238 16,709 6,458 3,125 
Coahona 4e ,333 28,046 6,909 2,295 
Harrison 50,799 31,342 25,173 12,218 
Hinds 107,273 65,393 24,703 17,343 
Lauderdale 58.247 34,621 22,310 10,566 
Lee 36.838 21,368 15,504 8.249 
Marion 24,085 12,682 . 8,110 5,599 
Marshall 25,522 13,119 4,458 2,255 
Oktibbeha 22,151 11,362 5,361 3,099 
Scott 23,164 11,963 7,334 5,077 
Tallahatchie 34,156 16,377 6,321 4,072 
Warren 39,595 25,576 11,336 5,800 


a Compiled from Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Vol. I, Popvilation, 
270~-573- 
b Data secured from personal interviews 


with state and county officials. 


13 Mississinni Code, 1942, Sece 3018. 


14 Sceose 18, 3921. 
15 ubid., Secs. 6274, 6466, 6518, 6475, 3002, 4320, 8361, 8382, 
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he Electoral Process in Practice 


From the numerous constitutional and statutory provisions for action by the 
county clectorate, one might conclude that the voter is constantly at the polls. 
Such, of course, is not the case, In actual practice, special action by the elect- 
orate is rather infrequent. The only instances of such action during the past years 
1946-1948 in the counties studied were for the purpose of filling vacancies in e- 
lective offices, issuing road and school bonds, or other similar purposes; and even 
these occasions were comparatively infrequent, 


Seldom, indeed, is the petition device used to force the board of supervisors 

to cail special elections. In fact, the board is usually only too happy to pass the 

responsibility for unusual actions to the electorate whenever it is feasible to do 

80. Nevertheless, the very existence of the possibility for the electorates to take ; 

the initiative and force the hand of the board or to nullify its actions mitigates f 
. against the development of effective administrative leadership on the part of the 
constituted authorities. This is one factor which makes difficult the fixing of 
responsibility for public policy. 


The role of the electorate in controlling fovernmental policy would probably 
be more extensive were it not for the stron political followins usually possessed 
by the board members and other elective county officials. The net result of this 
state of affairs is that often, instead of the voters controlling the officials, 
the officials control the voters. This paradoxical situation is easier to compre= 
hend when one recalls that all county officials are elected for a four-year tern; 
and, except for the sheriff, there is no limit on the number of terms a person can 
hold. There is ariple time and opportunity, therefore, for the official to build 
his political machine to formidable proportions. This, also, helps to explain the 
utter futility of attemptins effective control of county administration by lesis- 
lative enactments and through action by the electorate. Yet, this is precisely the 
form of control over local affairs which has been relied uppn since pioneer days in 
many states, including our own, 


Studies oj Southern State Resources Planned 


(From: Regional Action in Higher Education, January, 1950) 


What the South is a half century from now may be determined in a great mearure 
by a South-wide project scheduled to start in 1950. One of the broadest surveys 
ever undertaken in the South has been authorized by the Board of Control for Southern ‘ 
Regional Education. It will be a survey to produce on one side a comprehensive pic= : 
ture of the region's resources and opportunities for economic improvement and indus= 

trial and agricultural growth, and on the other, the needs for trained and educated 
Manpower to produce the development. 


The state=by=state studies will involve dozens of citizens, Their results will 
provide a reslistic background against which educational programs can be developede 
Together, the studies on natural resources, industrial prospects, population dis- 
tribution, and social needs will delineate the similarities and differences running 

? through the Southern states, thereby giving regional strength to any action prompted 
by the reportse 


The surveys were approved by the Board at its November meeting in Biloxi, 
Mississippie The proposal for them was based on this premise — that "*highly trained 
leaders and sound research are indispensable to the progress of the southern states 
in utilizing their resources to the fullest and achieving higher levels of social and 
economic development." Under the approved plans, the studies will be outlined and 
supervised in each state by a commission to be appointed by the Governor of the state 
some time during the spring. The commission will include industry and business re= 
presentatives as well as reSearch and education leaders and organizations. 


The Board of Control and its staff will provide general coordinating and ad» 
visory services for the state commissions. It also will provide technical assistance 
of competant consultants from throughout the region. ; 
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THE PLOUGHKAN'S DREAi: 
The Antecedents of Mississippi State College 


: 
John K, Bettersworth 


Mississippi State Colleze has always been in a very real sense a product of 
its time. In fact; its establishment was the culmination of a series of develop= 
ments that could heve had no other result than the creation of a "people's college," 
which, since most Mississippians of the last centvry were born and bred on the farm,g 
must of necessity be to the manner born, = a farmer?8 colleges 


There is an uncomfortable irony in the fact thet the American people who,until 
the lest decades of the nineteenth century were predominately agricultural, should 

. -have been loathe to devote either their time or their funds to agricultural educas 

tion, Thanks to the combined workinss of an afsricuitural depression and a movement 

for scientific agriculture, which gained in popularity at the same time, a beginning 

was made in the 1840's and 50's in atfricultural education as a means of saving the 

American farmere 


In Mississippi agricultural education was practically non-existent in slavery 
times except as a cream in the minds of a handful of progressive pianters, Fittinge 
ly enough, our first state institution of higher Learning, | Jefferson Ot sORSs was 

the scene of the birth of the first serious effort in Mississippi toward the improvee 
ment of our agriculture, Here in i839 was born an "J .gricultural; Horticultvoral, and 
Botanciali Society," which did not linit itself fo the college proper but welcomed all 
comers, most of them being Adams county geniry,~ With Bb. Le Ce Waiies as its prese 
ident the Society did much in a qviet way to promote agricultural progress, especiale 
ly by sponsoring fairs for africuiturel exhibits. That the society receiveld any aid 
and comfort from the course of study provided at Jefferson College was, indeed, too 
much to expnect, Yet, just as was the case when agitation began some forty yexrs lae 
ter to set up a state agricultural and mechanical college, the movement at Jefferson 
College found its origins at least in part in economic crises. The panic of 1837 

had made farmers aw2re that all was not well in the Cotton Kingdom. As we shall see, 
the panic of 1873,4¢Sravated by the economic chaos of Reconstruction, awakened farm= 
ers to the necessity for action four decades laters 


One year after the planters formed their orfanization at Jefferson College, a 
State Agricultural Society was charterede A: though its fortunes waxed and waned, 
and at times the organizat ‘ion seems to have been at the point of coliapse, it enjoyed 
a vigorous growth in the late 50's. when as an “Agricultural and Mechanical Society" 
it attempted to ready the state for economic independence as the Civil War approachede 
The stete itself always lent some assistance to the work of the society, particularly 
in appropriating money to assist state and county societies in the holding of aégri- 
culturai fairs, Also, a state Agriculturai Bureau was created to further the Jood 
work, By 1858 there were at least sixteen local societies in the state,? That the 
agricuitural society movement had any direct effect insofar as educating the farmer 

ae is concerned is problematical; but it is indeed significant that it was through the 

efforts of farm organizations similar to the old agricultural societies that -the. «~ 

agricultural college movement gained momentum in the 1870's, 


The prewar agricultural societies did not limit their attention to agriculture 
alone, for mechanical progress they felt to be no less vital than agricultural ad-= 
vancement, and the word "mechanical" eventually entered in the nomen clature of these 
groups. At their fairs the societies exhibited not only the products of the field 
but also the products of alert and inventive minds who had put their wits into the 
making of all sorts of devices including meal-‘Srinding machines and portable sawmills, 


C. S, Sydnor, A Sentleman of the Old Natchez District: B. Le. C. Wailes, 152. 
169. 


=< 
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with corn 
and cotton: bear the low of the her as they come leirvrely from ths rich pastures 
to the call o€ the milkmaid; iq @ word, seo within ourseives ali, the Plenicous ele= 
tment of independence and thrift sctively at work in our midst." 


In sone parts of the United States the africultural societies began to agitate 
for the eS$tadlishment of colleges to educate the industrial classes as early as the 
1810's, the movement receiving consideratle support from the success of similar 
schools im Burope, Scversal Northern states actually set up colteseScf tais type, 
variously known as or “people's™ colleies, In Missise 
sippi;, however, agricultural education was ali but non-existent during the anisdele 
lua viod, There was, however, the University Massissippi a prcfegsor of 
"Geology ard Agricultural who was ambiticuvs enoujh make a vepurt on 
his *crk to the Legislature ig [852+ Ghere wa3 even a e¢orese in the University 
catalot of 1653 for the edification of Bgcond Semester seniovts under the titie, 
"Analytical Chemistry and Agriculture," Whetber the course were offsred, and if 
80, “whether any of the students enrolled for it, we do not know, Aili that seems to 
have come ¢f these early agrieuLtural stirrings at the University was a seriss of 
reports on Mississippi feology, with special reference to soils for agricultural 
uses; In 1854 5, L. C. Wailes made an initial report on the sSeology md agvraculture 
of the state, to be followed by Lewis Harper in 1957 and Fugene W. Hiigard ia 1658 
and 1860. The work of Hiigara wno later achievei considerable fame in Jaliifornia 
Was valusble in laying the grouqdwork of an understanding of Mississippi’s scil, 

@ neccessary step before any re2l work in the field of agricultural education could 
be underiaken, 


Secession and war interrupted trends which might well have resulted in the 
introduction of an agricultural course in the University. Chancellor PF. ac Po Lare 
nard, who was a ecientist hiaself, and took his stand beside those who desircd 
"know'edje itself, for its uses," hoped to establish a schocl of agricuitire at the 
Univesity, and had Barnard ressined at Oxford, this energetic and leader 
might have made good his plans, with the result that Mississippi A. und M, as a 
Separ:te institusion misht never have been born, As it was, all that tle state ine 
herit.d from its prewar attention to scientific agriculture was the geological sure 
veyS mentioned abovee 


The preliminary groundwork in practical education in this country had to be 
performed by the states, qnd in the 1850's industrial schools were established by 
several Northern states. +9 Nevertheless, it was to Federal largess that the advoe 
cates of atricultural and iechanic1rzi Schooling inevitabiy turned, The intense 
state's rishts attitude of Soutnerners more ox less precluded agitation for Federal 
funds in the South in those day3e Consequently, the impetus for a land-Jreni cole 
lege idea came from the North. FPresicent James Buchanan, a "northern men with 
@ovhern principles," vetoed the 7irst such legislation in 1857. After 1650; the 
triumpn of the Northern Republican: made inevitablo the passage of some sort of 
land-srant college acts. Under the leadership of Senatos» Morrill of Vermon" legise 
lation was finally approved in 1462. The Morrill Act was to have a far-reaching 
effect on American higher education... In the fullest sense of the term, the land- 
grant college was to the manner bornee Gngendered in an age of intense nationalism 


J; Bettersworth, Confederate Mississippi, 131. 
(1858) 


Mississippi Planter and » 1536 

Repost of the Profesnoc. of and Agricultural Chemistry in the University 

of Masaissi Jackson, 

Ae Co Sistory of Agricusturs] Education in the United States, 161. 

E. Wo Hilgara, "A Historicai Outiine of the Geological and Agricultural Survey 

of the State of “ississippi,” Pudlications of the Mississippi Historical Society, 

III (19)), 207-234. 
10 Us S. Office of Education, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Iy 4=5e 
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The aZrioultural press, which flourished under the agis of the agricultural 
societies, was devoted as loyally to mechanics as to agriculture. The Mississippi 
Plan§ ant vechanic, which wag 2stablishei in 1857 as a special project cf the 

Mississippi Tericuitural and Mecbenical Society, refiects the broad interestsof the 
Spons» rs, win felt that both agriculture and industry were essential to the economic 
progress of Vississippia "How comfortable it would look," said the Planter ard 
Meshanic in 1553, “and how comfortable it wouid feel to hear the hum cf tie sjindles, 
the clattcor ef the loom. the ring of the anvil, the sound of the hammer, sna the 


in the North whereby all but the remanents of particularism and state's rights were 
to be annihilated. The Land~Grant Act projected the Federal government irrevocably 
into the ficld of higher educatioca vy providing rinancial support for ine 
dustrial education, 


Under the Morrill Land-Grant Act, each state was to receive either in land or 
in land scrip 30,000 acres for each senator and representative in Congress on the 
basis of the 1860 apportionment 2cte Tre proceeds frem the land skould become a 
permanent endrwment to be held in tact snd invested at not lsss than 5% interest, 
the yearly inaccne vrom this enggwmen* being used for the operation of an agricule 
turai and mechanical college, Pecause of the peciulisrity of its original endowe 
m6i:% an institution of this type soon came to be known as a "“land=grant" colleges 
st is, indeed, appropriate that the financial roots of the agricultural and mechan- 
ical cclleges should have been Jiterally set in the national soil; It is also wore 
thy of mention in passing that, although we owe to the Republican party the credit 

for establishing the land-grant college, party was doubsiess responecing as 
much to political pressure as to educational idcalisn in taking the fateful step; 
fer its platform of 1660 had shrewdly committee the party to = policy of ceoling out 

re the national soil gratus to practically all comers, MKevertheless, at this late date 
we need not trovbie ourselves crer motives, fer few there be who weukd still question 

the end accomplished as anything desirable, For, certainly, it was hich tame that 

at least a pittance from the Federal bounty be civerted to that economic group who, 

after all,were the American people, the farmers. 


No less significent of the entrance of the national government upen a program 
of subsidizing higher education was the azademic objective of this aew scheme. The 
land-grant college was evpposed to teach, "without excluding other scientific and 
Classical stvdies and including military tactics, woe such branches of learning as 
are related to agricuitural and mechanical arts in such a manner as the legislatures 
of the st-tes may respectively prescribe in order to promote the liberal and practie 
cal eduog tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and profesgiens of 
life." + Here was an educational aim which, if properly carried out, sheula have 
produced that “universal man* which educators since the age of the Renaissanua hue 
Manisi have been seeing through a glass darkly. For decades the land-grant cothege 
has been attempting to mold this man, at times foir.g perhaps too far toward either 
one extreme or the other in scering to fit the academic to the practical, but did~ 
ding fair in ovr own day to marry the model with the mane 


Although originally thors were but*two years in which to accept the provisions 
of the Morriit. Act, Congress made severnl extensions of the deadline to acconmodate 
late-comers,;-vartizularly the ex-Confederate states and new states eventually formed 
in the far west; *"* Mississippi accepted on October 30, 1866; but as Tonsiress did 
not regard the state as having been properiy reconstructed at that time, the legis- 
lative action was held void. 1° The "Black-and=Tan Convention" of 1688 enjoined 

the Legislature to provide for “an africultural college or colleges" as soon as 
practicabies; but it was not until May 13; 1671, thet the Legislature actede In 
characteristic fashion the carpet-basd Legislature of that time allotted three-fifths 
of the Morrill Act fund to Alcorn University for negrces,; while only two-tifths were 
given to the University of Mississippi te provide agricultural and mechanical trainee 
ing for whites, +° 


The Mississippi share of Federal lands was 210,000 acres, supposedly worth 
. $1.25 per acre. Governor Alcorn disposed of this land in September, 1871, to George 
F. Lewis, of Cleveland, Ohio, at $.90 per acre. The Governor deposited thre proceeds 
with hanks in New York and Ohio rather than in the State Treasurye Although the 
funds were supposed to be invested in bonds, Alcorn refused to act until he received 
legisiative authorization, 


The 1872 Legislature hummed with rumors of scandal, particularly over the 
failure of the Governor to place the funds in the State Treasury. While an investi- 
gating committee dutifully whitewashed the carpet-bag administration. twenty repre- 
sentatives, most of them Nemocrais, signed a vigorous protest, There was also a 
minority report which the majority attempted to exclude from the Journal, only to 
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yiela after thirty-six members signed a further protest. The handling of the 
land-grant funds continued for some years to stir up political animosity between 
the Democrats and Republicans in the state. 


Coupled with the supposed frauds in connection with the investment of the 
land-grant endowment fund was the dubious role.played by Ole Miss and a misuse of 
a portion of the fund by Alcorn University. As we have seen; Ole Miss was unable 
to attract agricultural students; it did not, however, hesitite to use its share 
of the land-grant incomes Dissusted fargers Were soon speaking conteiptously of 


the "side show established at Oxford," 


At Alcorn University the major scandal involved the expenditure of $32,000 
to purchase the lands and buildings of Oakland College, a defunct Presbyterian 
school. Under the Morrill Act under 10% of the original endowment might be employed 
for such a purposes However, the state administration pointed out to critics that 
the $32,000 came from accumulated interest rather than from the principal sume 


Although the Democrats complained bitterly in the 1870's, they themselves ad- 
mitted that their remonstrances “might have well been addressed to a herd of wild 
buffalo as to the vandals who then had control of the state government." “4 Actu~ 
ally, it would seem that althovgh the carpet-baggers were guiity of a host of crimes, 
very little if any freud took place in connection with the land~grant fund. All told 
the state received $188,939.00 from the sale of land scrips? Accoraing to Alcorn, 
the figure was $189,000. Twenty-eight states, including Mississippi, disposed 
of their land at less than the prescribed $1625 per acre and only eighteen received 
more than that sum, most of the latter being new states who took advantage of sub- 
sequent price riseS» An examination of the record of other states indicated that 
Mississippi_received better than the average when it disposed of its lands at $.,90 


per acres 


As for the investing of the land-grant funds in Mississippi, terms were more 
favorable to begin with than they were later one In 1872, Governor Powers invested 
the total fund in eight per cent state bonds, thereby increasing the total endowment 
to $218,150.00. Investments made in 1874 added another $9,000, In 1876 the total 
fund wag,finally invested at the minimum rate of five per cent in twenty-year state 
bonds, * By, 1889 General Lee reported that the fund had risen to a total of 


$227,160.00. 


The story of the effort to give an agricultural and mechanical course at the 
University of Mississippi is brief and tragic. A department of asriculture was ese 
tablished in 1871 under the land-grant arrangement with Eugene W. Hilgard in chargee 
It will be recalled that Hilgard had worked on the state goological survey before 

the war, doing a very creditable job. In the 1871-1872 session Hiigard gave lectures 
on agriculture, and in the following year a full curriculum was set up under the 
School of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, bilgard worked diligently for the suce 
cess of this venture in agricultural educction. An adjunct professor of agriculture 
was added in 1872 in the person of Dro Me We Philips, who had already achieved fame 
as a scientific agriculturist and as editor of the Southern Farmer. Dre Philips was 
also to be "Superintendent of the University Farm," ¢Y The farm consisted of one 
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ninety acre plot enclosed wit: a “substantial plank fence with cedar posts," and 
another field of about 16 acres, which was planted in "cotton, corg Hungarian 
grain, lucern, sweet and Irish potatoes," and other produce cropSe 8 Also many 
flowers and fruit trees were soon set out. Although Philips worked faithfully the 
crop of students was utterly disappointing. In 1873 five students were enrolled 
in africulture and mechanic arts; in 1874 there were but three, and these were 
probably in mechanic arts. In fact it was said that at no time were there more 
than twelve students taking ie "scientific course." By 1874 Hilgard had decided 
to quit and leave the state. 


Philips remained until 1676, when after a futile attempt to revive the agri- 
culture course, the entire project wis dropped by the Trustees and the farm aban= 
doned. Philips himself became the Prectog of the University, in which capacity he 
supervised the landscaping of the campus. i Meanwhile, a movement to establish a 
separste agricultural and mechanical college was gaining strength. In the late 
seventies the final step toward the creation of this college was to be takene 


29 J. Me White, “Origin and Location of the Mississippi Ae & Me College," PHMS, 
III (21900), 345. 

30 A. C. True, History of Agricultural Education, 163. 

31 F. L. Riley, “Diary of a Mississippi Pianter," PHMS, X (1909), 308; Ae C,. True, 
History of Agricultural Education, 163. > 


LALEACL AND 


The Heonomie Qutlook for Mississippi Agriculture 
by 


J. Saville 
Head, Department of Agricultural Economics 
& 


J. Pace 
Leader, Extension Economics 


NOTE: This article is an abstract of a study con— 
tained in the Mississippi Farm Research for Decem= 
ber, 1949. 


A decline in business conditionSis probable in the year aheade How much this 
will be depends largely on how well industrial output and employment are maintained 
and on the level of exports. Indications now are that the declines in these items 
will be smell in 1950 compared to 1949. Relatively high levels of industrial oute 
put are indicated for 1950, especially the first half year, meaning high employment 
and high payrolls with large expendable income in the hands of consumers, 


Heavy government expenditures for defense and for maintaining a strategic pow 
sition in international affairs may be expected, though again these amounts will ale 
most surely taper off from the level of the current year. Government aids to exports 
have created a strong export demand this year, put this too may be expected to drop 

slightly in 1950, and probably more sharply thereafter. 


If automobile output, construction, and other heavy industries operate at high 
levels in 1950, the declines will be small, but to the extent that demands for these 
items are fully met, may we find supplies outestripping demands and prices slippinge 


The best guesswould appear to be that only small changes in business activi-~ 
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ties are likely to oocur and that the major changes will be on the downward side. 
There are strong forces to maintain good conditions, certainly by comparison with 
any pre-war standards. Unemployment has been tending down now compared to earlier 
this year. Business activity in several i:uportant incustrial fields-—textiles, con= 
struction, and automobiles--has shown surprising strength. There is still consider- 
able purchasing power in consumer hands, ‘The payment of National Life Insurance re= 
funds will rolease additional funds, Fecersl spending will continue high and the 
budget devicit will net be covered by incrensed taxation, Thus, the consumers stand 
ready to take a large supply of goods off the market, This indicates that any price 
@ecline will enccunter strons buying support at slightly lower levels. 


A high level of economic activity is exceecingly important to Mississippi, e8- 
‘pecially thie matter of ample domestic and export ontiets for cotton. Any decline in 
economic conditions is apt to have relatively greater effects on Mississippi agricul- 
ture than in any other area, because ve are so dependent on one major crope=—cottone 
However, business activities to maintain strong local demands for afsricultural pro-« 
ducts are becoming increasingly more important to Mississippi farmers. 


Farm prices and cash incomes to farmers depend most of all on spending money 
jn the hands of non-farm workers. Thus, high factory payrolls, full employment, ‘high 
industriai production, and large exports are necess2ry conditions for heavy demand 
for agricultural products. Since these are expected to be only sLightly lower in 
1950, it is provable that the demand for farm products will slatk off somewhat. Thus 
if supplies of farm products do not become overly heavy in 1950, farmers can expect 
demand to hold price declines for farm products to relatively smnll amounts. Price 
Supports will be available for many procucts as an additional factor limiting declines 
to farmers. 


It is expected that prices of things farmers buy will not decline appreciably. 
Especially will the costs of distributing products between producers and consumers, 
in which labor costs play an important part, remain relatively high and compsrative~ 
ly fixed. This will mean sizeable redustions in farmers' net cash incomes in 1950 
more than in proportion to unit price declines. -sl1s0, there seems to be rather clear 
indicctions that farmers will attempt high levels of production in 1950, so that, 
with normal growing conditions, relatively high supplies of farm products will again 
be available. 


The situation in Mississippi agriculture is quite different in 1949 than for 
most areas of the United States. Due to very unfavorable conditions, especially 
for cotton, farm incomes are drastically reduced and the state declared to be a 
"disester" area. Excellent production conditions in the Nestern areas for cotton 
on which Mississippi agriculture depends mainiy, have resulted in relatively large 
supplies and lower prices at a time when Mississippi has a short supplye This adds 
greatly to the economic difficulty, The prospects for a more favorable situation 
in Mississippi in 1950 than in the United States generally, appears almost certain 
--barring of course another unfavorable growing yeare 


ACT IVIT LiS 


SCCIAL SCIENCE ROUND TABLE ON FEBRUARY 6 


The first spring meeting of the Social Science Rownd Table will be held in the 
College Grill at 6:30 P.M,, Monday, February 6, Dr~ W, Staniey Hoole will speak. 
For details turn to the second page of this issue of the Bulietin. 


JOINT RESEARCH PROJECT INITIATED 


A joint research project in "Local Government Reorganization" has been undere 
taken for the spring semester by the DSeprriment of History and Government and _ the 
Division of Sociclogy and Kural Life; Dre Gordon K, Bryan, of the Department’ of His= 
in@-Governnent, will serve as:Projvot Leader, with Professor Augustin Magruder 
of the same department, and the research staff in Sociology and Rural Life as con= 
sultants, 
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DEPARTMENTAL COUNSELING FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE MAJORS IN EDUCATION 


Beginning with the spring semester, a program of advisement for Sooial Science 
majors in the School of Education was initiated by Dean Brooks with the assistance 
of the various Social Science departments of the College, A Social Science repre- 
sentative was chosen by the several departments to sit with the Education School 
staff during registration for the purpose of assisting in the mrking out of course 
programs and schedules in Social Sciences, Professor Marion Loftin, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Rural Life, and Dr. H, Se Snellgrove, of the Department of 
History and Government, were the representatives chosen for this project. 


SOCIOLOGISTS PLAN CHURCH AND COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


The Mississippi Rural Church and Community Planning Committee met at State Cole 
lege on December 15 to plan the church and community program for the Farm and Home 

‘ Week to be chserved here next simmer, to plan deveicpment and encouragement of church 
and community lesders, and to iaunch an wxganization to worz toward these orjectives. 
Dr. L. O. Toda, president of the Rast Mississippi Junior College and caairman of the 

4 committee presided, Other members of the committse attending the meeting are as fol- 
lows: Rev. J. Haden Lester, president of the French Camp Academy; Ge. M4, Peery, secre= 
tary and director of the Mississivpi Christian Churches of Jackson; George McLean,ed= 
itor of the Tupelo Journal; Rev. Kenneth Hall of Kosciusko, Attala Ccunty Baptist 
pastor; Rev. E. De Stidham of Corinth, executive of the Mid-South Synod of the Frese 
byterian Church; Rev. J. Ae Lindsey, Jr., of Florence, chairman of the Rural Church 
Committee of the Mississippi Methodist Conference; and Rev. Carey Cox, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of West Point. Local members of this committee are Dre Harold 
Kaufman, head of the division of sociology and rural life; Henry Te Ware, general 
secretary of the State College YMCA; Professor Lee B. Gaither, head of the Resource} 
use education department; Dr. Fred W;, Neal, professor of Philosophy and Relgion; 
Miss Ruth Etheridge, Extension Service specialis* in organization and program plane 
ning; Rev. Robert Fe Sloop, pastor of the Starl:ville Presbyterian Church; Reve Wile 
burn Smith, pastor of the Sturkville Baptist Church; and Mrs. Homer Tate, teacher in 
the Starkville Methodist Sunday School. Special. guests cr consultants attending the 
meeting were Rev. Worth Tippy of Laurel, former executive of the Federal Counoil of 
Churches of Christ; eve Jo T, Beale of Cleveiand, rural church pastor; Reve H. Ge 
Williamson, Guntown pastor; and Reve. Re Fe Robdlin, pastor of the Siloam Baptist 
Church in Clay Countye 


THE DECEMBER CONVENTIONS 


The annual Social Science professional conventions of December found the cole 
lege staff well representeds Dr. He. ¥>» Kaufman and Dr. and Mrss H, A. Pedersen were 
in attendance at the sociological meetings at the New Yorker Hotel; Drs. J. Ke Beta 
tersworth and Gordon K, eee attended the political science meeting at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York; Dre J. Ks Bettersworth and Glover Moore were present at the Ameri- 
can Historical Association meeting in Boston; and Dr. Fred We. Neal attended the meet= 
ing of the Church History Society in Bostone Dre Moore took advantage of the occa~ 
Bion to do research in New York and Boston. Dr, Bettersworth attended a special 

‘ session of the Society for Business History while at Boston, While enroute homeward 
after the sociological meeting, Dr. Kaufman visited Cornell University to observe 

the sociological research facilities at that institution. 


HEALTH PROJECT IN ANALYSIS STATE 


The Mississippi Health project being conducted by the Division of Sociology 
and Rural Life at Mississippi State College, has progressed rapidly. Dr. Kaufman 
reports that the field work has now been completed and the work of analyzing data 
has been startede Professor Marion Loftin will devote his entire time to the health 
project during the spring semester. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN 1950 RELEASED BY EXTENSION SERVICE 


Looking Ahead in 1950 for Farm and Family Living, A Summary of the Farm and 
Home Outioo!: is the title of a bocxlet recently issued by the Mississippi State 
College Zxiension Service. A slight decline in business activity for the year is 
anticipated, High wages and GI insurance checks augur a high level of spending. 
For Mississippi a poor cotton crop and lower farm prices in general will doubtless 
mean a weakening of business activitye 
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MANAGEMEYT CONFERENCE PLANNED 


Plans for the Second Annual Mississippi Management Conference, to be held on 
March 23 and 24 at the Edwards Hetel in Jecxscn, have been 2znnounced by Professor 
Jo J, MackAllister, head of the wanafement department. Using the theme, "The Hyman 
Element in Management," the program offer every one in atteneance an cpportune 
ity to ask questions and secure informetiun that wiil be useful in colving problems 
within his own plant, : 

The program. sponsored by the Student Chaoter of the Society for Advancement 
of Mans¢ement and the department of industrial management in tie School of Business, 
will include such speakers as G4. Hawley, Pna.De, associate srofessor of management, 
University of ALabama; end John Schulter, southern regional director, Department 
Store, Wholesale and Retail Store Wovkers of America, CIO, RPirminghan, Their sub- 
ject witl be "The Infredients of Workable Tabor Relaticas."” Samvei Lan¢, attorney 
New Oricans, and W, §, Henley, attorney, Hazlehurst, will discuss the "Labor Lawyer's 
View cf Current Management~Labor Relations,” “The Price of Poor Emplovee Relations" 
will be diseusseG by C, G, Eubanks, plunt manedger, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Meme 
phis, Tenmessee; and Donala J. Rendox, industrial relations manager, LeTouvrneau Come 
pany of Vicksburg, Other panel Speakers inckude: Henry Hailer, industrial relations 
e minases, Rarvester, “cmphis; Richard Stockham, president, Spockbam 

Fittings and Valves, Birminghax; Henry G, Hodges, Ph.D., head of the dsportment of 
management, University of Flecica; C. A. Sullivan, ettorney and management consule 

taut, Jackson; Gus Ford, Mississippi School Supply, Jackson; 4. Awe Spenser, South 
lard Gils, Inc., Yazoo City; and Orrin Swayzee, vice president, First National Bank, 
Jackson. 


ARTICLE DESCRIBES SOCIOLOGY PROGRAM AT UNIVERSITY 


An article in Social Forces for October, 1949 on "The Sociology Gurriculum" 
was written by Morton 6. sing, Jv., chairman, ani Julien R, Tatum and John Cy, 
Belcher, department memvesc, in the Depertmunt oF Socirzlogy end anchropology at 
the Triversity of Missiscsippig The articic dessribes -the procedvyre followed by Ole 
Miss ¢urinrg the past three yenrs in working out ourriculum prodsiems in the Socirlo= 
gy fieldo a he 


BARNARD AND CARTER ON PANEL DISOUSSION 


Dre W. H. Barnard, Professor of Education, and Dr. W. ¥, Carter, Professor or 
Sociology and Rural Life in charge of the Public Welfare Administration curriculum 
in the Schoo}. of Business, wili participate in a forum on parent-child relations to 
be held by the Starkville P.T,a, on February S$. Dr. Barnard will be the moderator, 
and Dr, Carter will fTiscuss some aspects of the problem of the functions and respon= 
sibilities of parents, 


SOCIOLOGISTS ATTEND wWaRNER LECTURE AT ALABAMA 


Four members of the Division of Sociology and Rural Life here will attend a 
lecture at the University of Alabama on Fetruary 3 at 8:15 p.sme by Dre We. Lioyd 


‘ Warner, of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of the University of Chica= 

. €o- Dr. Warner is an assistant in american sucial class analysis and his research 
has received wice puiiicity in Lite magazine. Tne State College visitors will be 

3 Drs. Haroid F. Kaufman ani Harajii A, Pedersen and Professors Marion Loftin and Ro= 


bert E. Gailowaye Any other interested persens trom State have been cordially ine 
vited to join the grouo, There will be a reception for the speaker and guests ime 
mediately after the lectures 


BRYAN AND MAGRUDER WRITE ARTICLE 


Dr. Gordon K, Bryan and Professor Augustin Magruder, both of the Department 
of History anc Government, are joint authors of a study of governmental reorganiza- 
tion with special emphasis on Mississippi, entitled, "Does Mississippi Need a Hoover 
Commission?" This study will appear in the Mississippi Farm 3ureau News in the near 
futures, 


PEDERSEN CONTRIBUTES TO LIBRARY STUDY 


Dr. Harald Ae Pedersen has contributed a chapter on "Recent Pspulation Trends 
in Mississippi" to a joint study of library facilities in Mississippi recently come 
pleted and published by the Bureau of Public Administration at the Universitye 
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Several staff changes have been made in the Department of Agricultural Econoe 
mics. Edward S, Kern, Jr., comes from L.SeU. as assistant. professor to replace 

Be K. Doyle, who resigned to join the Pe Me Ae in Washington, Yor the past year 

Mr. Kern has been research associate with the department of agricultural economics 
at L.SwU.,; where he received the MsSe degree last fall. His thesis was on Farmers*® 
Produce Markets in Louisiana, Mre Ase Cy, Davis and Mre Le Be Jenkins have beea made 
acting instructors. Mr. Jenkins completed his Myf. work in January, Mre Ae Je Gare 
barino has also completed his M,S, work and is now with the Tennessee Experiment 
Statione Mro Ro We. Shaw has resigned his fellowship to join the Farm Credit. Ada 


Ministration, Three new fellows have been appointed: Daniel Ke Bryan, Ae De Seale, 
and William Ee. Halle 


MARKETING CHAPTER ORGANIZED HERE 


The South's first chapter of the American Marketing Association was established 
at Mississippi State College recently. Professor C. He Farnsworth, head of the mar= 


1 keting deprrtment, was named president of the Dixie Chapter, as the local unit was 
appropriately named, This chapter is the 3lst to be organized in the United Statese 
The purpcse of the organization is to promote scientific study of marketing, Pro# 

7 fesscr Chester M. Wells, Jr,s, of the agricultural marketing division was elected 


vice president. Professor Marvin Hoffman of the School of Business was elected 
secretary; and Professor We Ey Christian, Jr., of the agricultural marketing divie 
‘gion was elected treasurer. Ffrofessor Re 4» Klages of the Business School was 
chosen as corresponding secretarye Professor John A. Young of the Business School 
was chosen to head the program committee, Professor David J. Schwartz, Jr., of the 
School of Business, was made chairmen of the marketing club committee,and Professor 
James Reddoch of the Business School was named chairman of the membership committcee 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS MEET AT BILOXI 


College Agricultural Economists will be well represented at the Southwestern 
Land Tenure and Southern Asricultural Workers meetings at Biloxi during the week 
of Febxveyy 7-11. Professors Christian and Faught will read papers at the agri- 
cultural Workers meeting, and Dre Re Je Saville will preside at two sessions: one 
on “Cotton Medhanization" held by the Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
section of the Agricultural Workers group, and the other on "Cotton and Cotton Seed 
Marketing" held by the Marketing section of the Land Tenure groupe 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE TO RECEIVE HISTORICAL MARKER 


Dr. John K. Bettersworth, who is scopy: editor for the Mississippi Historical 
Commission, has announced that at the meeting of the Commission..on January 14, it 

was decided that a special marker would be erected to mark Mississippi State Cole 
legee This marker should be ready by mid-summer. 


-BETTERSWORTH TO SERVE’ ON PROGRAM COMMITTEE ‘OF .SOUTHERN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Dre John Ke Bettersworth has been invited to serve as a member of the program 


committee of the Southern Historical Association, which will convene in Atlanta next 
fall. ; 


SNELLGROVE SPEAKS ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Dr. Harold S, Snellgrove, of the Department of History and Government, spoke 
on January 16 before the women's Guild of the Episcopal Church of the Resurrection 
in Starkville, His subject was, "The Christian Church in the Middle Ages," 


SAWYER APPOINTED TO PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF YMCA FACULTY LUNCHEONS 


Professor Re Te. Sawyer, of the Department of History and Government, will 
serve for the spring semester as a member of the program committee for the weekly 
faculty luncheon sponsored by the Mississippi State College YMCA. 


BETTERSW RTH SPEAKS BEFORE MEN'S CLASSES 


Dre John K, Bettersworth spoke on Sunday, January 29, before the united men's 
Classes of Starkville meeting in the Episcopal Church, 
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